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LAND-GRANT  AND  OTHER  COLLEGES  AND  THE  NATIONAL  DEFENSE.1 

By  Charles  W.  Dabney,  Ph.  D., 
President  of  the  University  of  Tennessee. 

Two  purposes  were  in  the  mind  of  the  father  when  he  wrote  the  bill 
for  the  land-grant  colleges.  His  first  object  was  to  provide  for  scien- 
tific and  technical  education.  Down  to  1862  the  colleges,  established 
as  they  were  by  the  churches,  had  been  devoted  almost  exclusively 
to  the  study  of  the  classics,  philosophy,  and  theology.  A  few  private 
institutions,  like  the  Troy  Polytechnic,  had  shown  the  value  of  tech- 
nical education,  and  a  few  agricultural  schools,  chiefly  manual  labor 
schools,  had  shown  that  practical  agriculture  could  be  taught  suc- 
cessfully. But  all  of  our  other  colleges  stuck  to  the  old  Latin, 
Greek,  and  philosophy. 

Perhaps  the  chief  purpose  in  Senator  Morrill's  mind  when  he  wrote 
this  act,  was  the  establishment  of  a  college  in  each  State  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  sciences  and 
arts  used  in  the  industries  of  life.  These  institutions  were  to  sup- 
plement the  work  of  the  classical  colleges  and  educate  not  only  agri- 
culturists and  horticulturists,  but  engineers  and  chemists  also,  who 
might  develop  the  resources  of  our  country.  But  this  was  not  the 
only  purpose  of  these  colleges.  At  the  time  this  act  was  under  consid- 
eration the  country  was  in  the  midst  of  a  terrible  civil  war.  The 
supporters  of  the  Union  had  learned  through  bitter  experience,  as 
was  done  again  in  the  recent  war,  that  the  great  need  of  the  Army 
was  trained  officers.  The  second  purpose  of  these  colleges,  one  that 
was  almost  as  prominent  in  the  mind  of  the  founder  as  was  the 
industrial  education,  was  the  education  of  young  men  in  military 
matters,  who  might  render  their  country  efficient  service  in  any 
future  emergency.  At  the  time  the  act  was  passed  this  second  purpose 
was  perhaps  the  more  prominent  one  in  the  public  mind,  though  per- 
haps the  first  was  the  chief  one  in  the  mind  of  Senator  Morrill,  and  has 
become,  through  long  years  of  peace,  to  be  regarded  their  only  object. 
The  time  has  arrived,  however,  when  we  must  bring  these  national 
colleges  back  to  their  original  principles  and  make  them  do  the  full 
work  for  which  they  were  established.    It  is  almost  as  much  the  duty 
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of  their  management  to  encourage  military  training  as  it  is  to  promote 
instruction  in  agriculture.  Many  of  us  have  lost  sight  of  our  duty 
in  this  respect,  but  the  new  responsibilities  recently  laid  upon  our 
nation  make  our  duty  in  this  regard  a  very  solemn  one.  These 
land-grant  colleges  must  do  their  part  in  training  officers  for  the 
greater  Army  and  Navy  which  is  to  protect  our  new  dependencies,  as 
well  as  in  educating  the  experts  in  industry  who  are  to  develop  them. 

The  land-grant  colleges  have  by  no  means  failed  in  the  past  of  their 
duty  in  respect  to  military  education.  Had  they  been  helped  more 
and  been  encouraged  more  by  Congress  they  would  doubtless  have 
done  much  more.  Besides  the  provision  for  the  detail  of  army  officers 
to  act  as  professors  of  military  science  and  tactics,  and  the  allowance 
of  a  small  quota  of  antiquated  arms,  Congress  has  done  nothing 
to  encourage  military  instruction  in  the  land-grant  institutions. 
Until  1887  there  was  no  inspection  of  their  military  departments 
by  the  War  Department  and  nothing  was  done  to  recognize  their 
military  graduates  until  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  empty  honor  of 
enrollment  in  the  Army  Register  was  conferred  upon  them.  Few  of 
the  institutions  have  armories  or  drill  halls,  and  none  have  any 
equipment  for  encampments  whereby  cadet  officers  might  get  prac- 
tical experience  in  field  work.  The  chief  difficulty  has  been,  how- 
ever, that  no  career  was  open  to  the  young  man  who  devoted  a  large 
part  of  his  time  during  his  college  course  to  acquiring  a  military 
education.  His  training  was  of  no  practical  use  to  him  after  spending 
much  labor  to  get  it.  In  most  of  the  States  there  was  no  recogni- 
tion for  our  graduates  from  the  State  government,  no  appoint- 
ment in  our  National  Guard,  and,  until  recent  years,  no  recognition 
for  them  from  the  War  Department.  The  enrollment  of  honor 
graduates  in  the  Army  Register  was  appreciated,  but  led  to  nothing 
further  until  President  McKinley  during  the  recent  war  appointed 
a  few  officers  in  the  Regular  Army  from  this  list. 

In  this  paper  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  what  the  land-grant  col- 
leges actually  contributed  to  the  national  defense  in  the  Spanish- 
American  war.  We  propose  to  show  by  actual  facts  and  figures 
that  they  have  rendered  an  invaluable  service  to  the  nation,  and  that 
they  deserve  substantial  recognition  and  support  from  Congress. 

That  civil  institutions  could  train  military  officers  was  first  proved  1 
by  the  experience  of  the  civil  war.  One  of  the  oldest  institutions  in 
the  Eastern  States  is  said  to  have  furnished  for  the  civil  war  from  its 
alumni  12  general  officers,  25  colonels,  40  field  officers,  and  198 
company  officers.  On  the  Southern  side  the  Virginia  Military 
Institute  was  deservedly  called  the  West  Point  of  the  Confederacy. 
It  is  said  that  with  few  exceptions  everyone  of  its  thousand  or  more 
living  graduates  held  office  at  some  time  during  the  civil  war,  in  1 
grades  from  major-general  down  to  lieutenant.    The  record  of  the 
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South  Carolina  Military  Academy  was  equally  remarkable.  The 
Spanish- American  war  did  not  afford  anything  like  the  same  oppor- 
tunity for  the  colleges  to  show  what  their  men  could  do,  hut  the 
statistics  obtained  from  the  land-grant  colleges  show  very  plainly 
that  it  is  not  in  vain  that  we  have  put  our  reliance  in  them.  From 
all  the  presidents  the  reports  come  that  many  whole  organizations 
were  refused  by  the  governors,  and  that  hundreds  of  young  men  who 
sought  appointments  as  officers,  and  thousands  of  others  who  wished 
to  enlist,  found  no  opportunity  to  serve  their  country  in  this  contest. 

In  the  first  place  we  submit  that  the  land-grant  colleges  are  com- 
petent to  give  young  men  the  general  and  the  scientific  education 
required  for  officers.  They  have  admirable  courses  in  English,  his- 
tory, mathematics,  chemistry,  physics,  and  the  various  branches  of 
engineering  required.  In  many  of  these  institutions  the  student 
can  get  as  fine  training  in  mathematics  as  he  can  get  at  West  Point, 
and  in  the  majority  he  will  receive  much  better  practical  education 
in  the  sciences  and  in  civil,  mechanical,  and  electrical  engineering. 
These  colleges  have  better  laboratories  and  shops  and  larger  facili- 
ties in  sciences  and  engineering  than  have  either  West  Point  or 
Annapolis.  In  many  cases  their  methods  are  more  modern  and 
their  endowments  far  greater.  Their  military  departments  are,  as 
a  rule,  in  charge  of  the  most  competent  class  of  men  to  be  found  in 
the  Regular  Army.  The  Inspector-General  says  of  those  detailed  to 
the  colleges  in  1897-98:  "Eighty-one  of  them  were  graduates  of 
West  Point,  20  had  graduated  from  the  army  service  schools,  21 
were  captains,  and  70  were  first  lieutenants;  53  of  them  had  twentj' 
years  of  service  or  over  to  their  credit,  20  had  served  between  fifteen 
and  twenty  years,  29  between  ten  and  fifteen  years."  With  the 
proper  encouragement  and  with  modern  equipment  it  is  evident  that 
these  officers  could  supplement  the  general  and  scientific  training  of 
the  land-grant  colleges  with  the  best  possible  military  instruction. 

For  the  want  of  records  it  has  been  impossible  to  get  accurate  fig- 
tires  as  to  the  number  of  young  men  who  have  had  a  regular  course 
of  instruction  in  military  science,  or  have  been  trained  in  military 
tactics  in  these  land-grant  institutions.  There  were  no  regular 
inspections  by  the  War  Department  until  1887.  Since  that  time 
reports  have  been  made  showing  the  number  of  students  under  mili- 
tary instruction,  and  from  these  data  we  learn  that  about  75,000 
young  men  have,  during  the  last  ten  years,  received  at  least  one 
year's  instruction  and  practical  training  in  military  science  and  tac- 
tics in  the  land-grant  colleges — enough  to  form  nearly  one-half  of 
the  Volunteer  Army  called  out  during  the  Spanish- American  war. 

The  same  reports  show  that  during  the  last  ten  years  about  1,800 
picked  young  men  who  held  positions  as  cadet  captains,  lieutenants, 
etc.,  while  at  college,  have  been  graduated  from  the  military  depart- 
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ments  of  these  institutions.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Inspector-General 
many  of  them  ' '  are  fairly  well  prepared  to  assume  the  functions  of 
officers  of  volunteers."  The  same  reports  show  again  that  the  land- 
grant  colleges  having  military  departments  had  during  the  session 
1897-98  541  cadet  commissioned  officers,  1,376  noncommissioned 
officers,  and  a  total  of  8,341  cadets  under  instruction,  or,  enough  for 
about  three  brigades.  This  was  at  the  close  of  the  session  and  prob- 
ably represents  the  minimum  strength  of  the  college  battalions  for 
that  session.  An  appeal  to  the  Inspector- General's  Office  for  assist- 
ance in  collecting  data  with  regard  to  the  services  of  these  colleges  in 
the  war  was  cordially  responded  to,  and  it  is  in  large  part  due  to  the 
courtesy  of  his  office  that  I  am  enabled  to  submit  the  following 
report.  Considerable  additional  data  were  also  obtained  through 
direct  correspondence  with  the  presidents  of  colleges.  The  blanks 
used  by  me  corresponded  to  those  sent  out  from  the  office  of  the 
Inspector- General,  so  that  all  of  the  data  were  brought  together  in 
the  same  table. 

The  tables  submitted  show,  first,  the  actual  strength  of  the  mili- 
tary departments  of  these  colleges  during  the  spring  term  of  1898; 
secondly,  the  number  of  officers  and  men  supplied  by  them  for  the 
Regular  and  Volunteer  armies  during  the  war  with  Spain.  The 
blanks  sent  out  asked  for  detailed  statements  of  the  strength  of  their 
battalions  during  the  spring  term ;  the  number  of  organizations  mus- 
tered into  the  Volunteer  Army  in  a  body ;  the  number  of  students 
of  the  session  of  1897-98  individually  commissioned  in  the  Volunteer 
Army  during  the  war  with  Spain;  the  number  individually  enlisted 
in  the  Volunteer  Army  in  addition  to  the  above ;  the  number  commis- 
sioned in  the  Regular  Army,  and  the  number  enlisted  in  the  Regular 
Army.  I  also  sought  to  obtain  accurate  statements  with  regard  to 
the  alumni  and  former  students  commissioned  in  the  National  Guard 
before  the  war,  and  in  the  Volunteer  Army  during  the  war,  and  also 
the  number  holding  commissions  in  the  Regular  Army  before  the 
war  with  Spain,  and  the  number  commissioned  during  the  war 
with  Spain.  Forty-two  land-grant  colleges  having  military  depart- 
ments sent  in  reports  either  to  the  Inspector-General  or  to  myself, 
which  are  more  or  less  complete.  These  reports  are  entirely  com- 
plete as  to  the  strength  of  their  organizations  during  the  spring 
term,  fairly  complete,  also,  as  to  the  number  of  students  of  last 
year's  session  commissioned  or  enlisted  in  the  Regular  and  Volun- 
teer armies,  but  unfortunately  quite  incomplete  as  to  the  number 
of  alumni  and  former  students  who  served  in  the  Regular  and  the 
Volunteer  armies  during  the  war.  We  regret  to  say  that  only  a 
few  of  the  colleges  appear  to  have  made  any  effort  to  make  rosters 
of  their  students  in  the  war.  Those  who  have  tried  to  do  so,  like 
the  University  of  Tennessee,  have  found  the  investigation  very 
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interesting  and  profitable.  We  would  urge  all  of  these  colleges  to 
go  to  work  speedily  to  make  rosters  of  all  of  their  students,  especially 
of  the  commissioned  officers,  who  served  during  the  war,  before  it  is 
too  late.  The  reports  received  give  us,  however,  much  valuable 
information.  They  are  fairly  complete  as  to  the  services  rendered 
by  the  students  of  1897-98,  and,  though  far  inside  of  the  truth,  the 
figures  showing  the  services  of  alumni  and  former  students  are  very 
impressive.    Let  us  examine  some  of  the  results  of  the  investigation. 

As  reported  above,  many  Avhole  battalions  and  companies  offered 
their  services  for  the  war.  A  few  were  accepted.  Among  them 
were  the  following :  A  company  from  the  University  of  Missouri 
formed  Company  I,  Fifth  Missouri  Volunteers ;  a  company  from  the 
University  of  Idaho  became  Company  D,  First  Regiment  of  Idaho 
Volunteers;  a  company  from  the  State  Agricultural  College  of 
Kansas  became  Company  H,  Twenty-second  Regiment  of  Kansas 
Volunteers;  a  company  from  the  Agricultural  College  of  South 
Dakota  entered  as  Company  K,  South  Dakota  Volunteers.  These 
are  merely  illustrations.  Many  students  of  the  land-grant  colleges 
who  could  not  gain  admission  to  the  armies  as  companies,  returned 
to  their  counties  and  enlisted  there.  There  is  thus  ample  evidence 
that  the  militaiy  training  received  in  the  colleges  stimulated  the 
military  spirit  and  did  much  to  assist  in  the  organization  of  the 
volunteer  regiments  of  all  the  States.  The  State  of  Tennessee  may 
be  taken  as  an  illustration.  The  commandant-  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  Fourth  Tennessee  Volun- 
teers, and  was  instrumental  in  obtaining  commissions  as  captains 
and  lieutenants  for  twenty-two  of  his  former  students,  mostly  grad- 
uates of  the  military  department.  The  colonel  of  the  Sixth  United 
States  Volunteers  was  another  commandant  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee,  and  about  twenty  young  officers  rallied  to  his  support. 
These  young  men  took,  of  course,  hundreds  of  former  students  with 
them  as  enlisted  men.  In  addition  to  these  all  of  the  Tennessee 
regiments  were  officered  very  largely  from  the  ranks  of  the  former 
graduates  of  the  military  department  of  the  University  of  Tennessee. 
From  its  battalion  of  1897-98  the  University  of  Tennessee  supplied 
14  commissioned  officers  and  17  noncommissioned  officers  for  the 
A'olunteer  Army.  Twenty-nine  of  its  younger  alumni  received  com- 
missions in  the  Volunteer  Army  and  70  in  the  Regular  Army.  In  all, 
this  University  was  represented  in  the  Regular  and  Volunteer  armies 
by  3  colonels,  3  majors,  3  staff  officers,  5  captains,  14  first  lieutenants, 
and  21  second  lieutenants,  making  a  total  of  49  commissioned  officers. 
It  had  in  addition  thereto,  in  the  Navy,  one  commander,  2  engineers, 
1  first  lieutenant,  1  second  lieutenant,  and  2  ensigns.  Three  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  men  were  in  the  battle  of  Manila.  Commander 
Maynard,  who  fired  the  first  shot  and  captured  the  first  prize  of  the 
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war  and  was  wounded  while  cutting  the  cable  at  Cardenas  was  a 
student  of  this  institution.  This  University  had  six  alumni  in  the 
battles  around  Santiago,  two  of  whom  were  killed  on  the  firing  line. 
Over  100  students  went  from  the  Missouri  State  University  as  vol- 
unteers. They  ranked  from  major  and  surgeon  to  private.  The 
commandant  reports  that  over  300  Cornell  students  of  1897-98  were 
in  the  war,  and  75  per  cent  were  either  commissioned  or  noncommis- 
sioned officers,  etc. 

As  was  explained  above,  comparatively  few  students  were  received 
into  the  Volunteer  Army  in  their  original  organizations.  Still  we 
find  that  201  students  of  these  42  land-grant  colleges  during  1897-98 
entered  the  Volunteer  Army  in  their  own  organizations.  These  com- 
panies had  10  officers  and  35  noncommissioned  officers.  For  evident 
reasons  the  college  records  are  incomplete  for  the  number  of  enlisted 
men,  and  also  for  the  number  of  commissioned  officers.  Still  we 
have  reliable  records,  as  will  be  seen  from  Table  I,  of  362  students 
in  these  42  colleges  during  1897-98  commissioned  in  the  Volunteer 
Army  and  of  1,085  enlisted  in  the  Volunteer  Army.  The  number  of 
students  of  that  session  commissioned  in  the  Regular  Army  during 
the  war  with  Spain  was  37,  and  the  number  of  men  known  to  have 
enlisted  in  the  Regular  Army  was  75.  Only  29  out  of  the  42  land- 
grant  colleges  report  the  number  of  their  alumni  in  the  war,  but  these 
29  give  totals  of  439  commissioned  in  the  Volunteer  Army  and  38 
commissioned  in  the  Regular  Army.  If  the  other  13  colleges  keep 
up  the  same  proportion,  all  these  colleges  supplied  from  their  alumni 
over  750  commissioned  officers  for  the  Regular  and  Volunteer  armies 
during  the  Spanish  war.  In  addition  to  these,  the  colleges  report  56 
of  their  alumni  in  the  Regular  Army  and  166  in  the  National  Guard 
before  the  war  with  Spain.  It  may  fairly  be  supposed  that  all  of 
these  went  into  the  Avar.  Adding  together  the  alumni  in  the  Regu- 
lar Army,  in  the  National  Guard  before  the  war,  those  commissioned 
during  the  war,  and  the  number  of  students  of  the  session  of  1897-98 
commissioned  during  the  war  we  get  a  grand  total  of  1,345  officers 
in  the  Spanish  war  who  received  their  military  training  in  the  land- 
grant  colleges.  We  know  to  a  certainty  that  this  is  far  inside  of  the 
truth,  because  of  the  incompleteness  of  the  lists  of  alumni  and  former 
students  of  the  colleges.  In  other  words,  out  of  11,108  officers  of  the 
Regular  and  Volunteer  armies  in  the  month  of  August  last  1,345,  or 
over  10  per  cent,  were  educated  at  the  land-grant  colleges.  The 
Inspector-General  reports  that  1,800  represents  the  number  of  honor 
graduates  of  their  military  departments  available  at  the  present  time 
for  the  service.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  they  could  have 
supplied  from  students  and  alumni  together  at  least  four  or  five 
thousand  excellent  young  officers. 
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It  is  thus  shown  that  the  land-grant  colleges  are  prepared  to  sup- 
ply competent  officers  for  the  Regular  Army.  Their  students  repre- 
sent the  best  there  is  in  the  country.  War  has  become  in  these  times 
chiefly  a  matter  of  science,  engineering,  and  money.  Nowhere  can 
better  young  engineers  or  scientific  men  be  found  than  in  these  great 
national  schools  of  science  and  industry.  They  are  the  people's  col- 
leges, originated,  founded,  and  supported  in  large  part  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  it  should  be  both  their  duty  and  their  privilege  to  train  men 
for  the  service  of  the  country  in  the  time  of  need. 

Besides  the  42  land-grant  colleges  there  are  about  60  other  colleges 
in  the  country  which  give  military  instruction  and  report  to  the  War 
Department.  They  include  all  classes  of  institutions  from  great 
State  universities  and  denominational  colleges  to  small  boys'  schools. 
Forty  institutions  out  of  the  60  have  made  similar  reports,  which 
have  been  compiled  in  Table  II. 

The  strength  of  their  military  departments  and  their  representa- 
tion in  the  war  was  as  follows : 

During  the  spring  term  of  1897-98  these  40  colleges  had  386  cadet 
officers,  875  noncommissioned  officers,  and  3,746  privates,  making  a 
total  of  5,007  students  under  military  training. 

"Very  few  of  their  organizations  were  accepted  as  such  for  the  war. 
A  number  of  young  men  from  St.  John's  College,  Maryland,  formed 
Company  A,  First  Maryland  Volunteers.  Others  from  Grove  City 
College,  Pennsylvania,  formed  Company  F,  Fifteenth  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers.  A  company  from  the  Ouachita  College  formed  Company 
H,  First  Arkansas  Volunteers.  In  all,  173  students  of  1897-98  received 
commissions  and  1,022  enlisted  in  the  Regular  and  Volunteer  armies. 
The  same  institutions  were  represented  in  the  Regular  and  Volun- 
teer armies  and  the  National  Guard  by  664  alumni. 

All  the  college  presidents  were  asked  whether  in  their  opinion 
the  military  instruction  assisted  in  the  advancement  of  their  alumni 
and  students  in  the  Army.  The  replies  indicate  that  they  are  almost 
unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  it  did. 

Such  are  some  of  the  results  of  my  investigation  of  the  military 
service  of  42  land-grant  colleges,  and  40  out  of  60  other  colleges 
having  military  departments  in  charge  of  Army  officers : 

The  general  results  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

Strength  of  military  colleges  during  the  spring  term  of  1897-9S. 


Land-grant 
colleges. 


Other 
colleges. 


Total. 


Cadet  officers  

Cadet  noncommissioned  officers 
Privates    


572 
1 , 456 
i>,  '.me 


958 
2, 331 
in,  873 


Total 


!i.044 


5, 007 


14, 051 
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The  82  colleges  reporting  had  thus  enough  students  under  arms  to 
make  a  full  army  corps,  in  the  Spanish  war. 

Representation  in  the  Spanish  war — alumni  and  students. 


Land-grant 
colleges. 

Other 
colleges. 

Total. 

Commissioned  officers   

1,092 
1,303 

837 

1,929 
2,325 

Noncommissioned  officers  and  privates  (incomplete)  

1,022 

Total     

2, 395 

1,859 

4, 254 

The  figures  for  noncommissioned  officers  and  privates  are  only  for 
those  known  to  the  college  officers  and  are  far  inside  of  the  mark ; 
those  for  commissioned  officers  are  also  quite  incomplete,  although 
they  are  more  likely  to  be  heard  from. 

If  the  other  twenty  colleges  keep  up  the  same  proportion,  it  is  clear 
that  the  number  of  commissoned  officers  in  the  Spanish  war,  edu- 
cated at  these  colleges,  will  not  fall  below  2,500.  In  other  words, 
out  of  11,108  officers  in  the  Regular  and  Volunteer  Armies  in  the 
month  of  August  last  nearly  25  per  cent  were  educated  in  military 
science  at  the  colleges  having  army  officers.  About  1,200,  or  less 
than  12  per  cent,  were  educated  a.t  West  Point.  The  other  63  per 
cent  had  received  no  college  training  in  military  science  at  all — a 
very  unfortunate  fact,  and  one  worthy  of  the  serious  consideration 
of  our  lawmakers.  Possibly  these  officers  may  have  received  some 
training  in  the  National  Guard,  but  how  much  and  what  kind  ? 
After  what  we  saw  of  their  work  last  summer,  are  we  willing  to  trust 
our  men  in  the  care  of  officers  with  no  more  training  than  this '?  Is 
not  this  the  root  of  our  whole  trouble — a  want  of  military  educated 
officers  ?  How  can  we  better  educate  them  than  at  these  land-grant 
and  other  military  colleges,  who  in  this  war  have  by  their  fruits — 
their  sons,  so  gloriously  proved  their  right  to  exist  ? 

Our  present  Regular  Army  consists  of  42  regiments,  of  504  com- 
panies, batteries,  or  troops.  Such  an  army  requires,  under  the 
existing  organization,  1,600  junior  officers  (captains  and' lieutenants) . 
The  Adjutant- General  advises  in  his  report  that  this  be  increased  by 
at  least  one  to  each  company,  battery,  or  troop.  The  General  com- 
manding recommends  a  minimum  standing  army  of  at  least  92,000 
men.  This  would  require  about  3,000  junior  officers.  "Where  shall 
we  get  them,  if  not  from  the  land-grant  and  other  military  colleges  ? 
And  when  we  have  officered  our  greater  Army  for  the  first  time, 
where  shall  we  get  the  men  to  keep  up  its  personnel  hereafter  ?  It 
will  require  at  least  208  new  second  lieutenants  each  year  to  do  this. 
West  Point,  as  at  present  organized,  can  only  supply  from  40  to  50 
a  year.  Where  shall  we  get  the  remainder?  Less  than  1,200  offi- 
cers in  our  present  Army  were  educated  at  West  Point. 


Does  not  the  experience  of  this  year  teach  us  that  we  must  main- 
tain an  organization  of  officers  sufficient  for  an  army  of  at  least 
o00,000  men?  Our  wretched  unpreparedness  and  want  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  experienced  officers  came,  as  we  all  now  know,  very  near 
ruining  our  cause  last  summer.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  splendid 
bravery  of  our  men  and  the  gallantry  and  skill  of  some  of  our  officers 
at  El  Caney  and  San  Juan  we  might  still  be  engaged  in  a  most  dis- 
tressing war.  The  lesson  of  this  war  is,  that  in  future  we  must  be 
better  supplied  with  material  equipment  of  all  kinds,  but  especially 
with  experienced  officers  to  command  our  volunteers.  A  great  nation 
like  ours  can  easily  prepare  and  store  away  all  the  arms  and  military 
supplies  that  will  be  needed ;  but  how  are  we  going  to  educate  and 
train  the  officers  to  organize,  drill,  and  lead  our  volunteers'?  It  will 
not  be  sufficient  merely  to  give  them  a  college  education.  We  may 
build  a  dozen  West  Points  or  maintain  a  hundred  military  colleges, 
like  the  present  land-grant  colleges,  but  if  we  turn  the  young 
men  out  after  graduation  the  Government  will  soon  lose  all  the 
advantage  of  their  education.  In  order  to  make  them  efficient  offi- 
cers we  must  give  them  the  opportunity  to  keep  up  their  military 
training  and  to  get  experience  in  caring  for  and  handling  men. 
How  shall  we  do  this? 

The  failure  of  the  National  Guard  in  many  of  our  States  was  a 
matter  of  surprise  and  mortification ;  but  when  we  consider  that  in  a 
majority  of  the  States  their  officers  had  had  no  experience  whatever 
in  field  work  or  even  in  the  occasional  encampments,  which  are  little 
better  than  picnics,  we  can  not  blame  them.  Men  can  not  be 
expected  to  do  at  once  with  accuracy  and  facility  that  which  they 
have  never  had  an  opportunity  to  learn  to  do.  If  we  would  have  a 
reserve  of  experienced  officers  we  must  take  the  young  men  from  the 
colleges  and  give  them  practical  training.  When  we  consider  that 
there  was  no  prize  at  the  end  of  the  course  and  no  special  opening 
for  the  young  man  who  took  it,  it  is  truly  wonderful  that  so  many  of 
the  graduates  of  these  colleges  were  prepared  and  ready  to  serve 
their  country  in  this  war.  What  the  student  needs  is  an  incentive 
to  take  the  special  course  in  military  training,  through  which  he  will 
become  qualified  to  serve  his  country.  This  might  be  accomplished 
by  giving  them  special  diplomas  as  military  graduates,  which  would 
entitle  them  to  commissions  in  time  of  war,  brevet  commissions  in 
the  National  Guard  of  the  States,  actual  commissions  in  the 
National  Guard,  or  commissions  as  officers  of  a  national  reserve. 
Some  of  them  should  be  given  appointments  in  the  army-service 
schools,  where  they  could  get  advanced  professional  training.  Cer- 
tainly we  can  not  expect  these  young  men  to  pay  any  further  atten- 
tion to  military  matters  after  graduation  unless  they  are  encouraged 
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to  do  so.  This,  then,  is  the  problem  before  Congress.  The  land- 
grant  and  other  military  colleges  are  already  turning  out  a  sufficient 
number  of  noble  young  men  who  have  had  the  preliminary  military 
training.  A  method  must  be  found  to  keep  up  their  interest  in  mili- 
tary science  and  give  them  the  experience  necessary  to  make  them 
efficient  officers. 

The  following  measures  have  been  suggested  to  this  end : 

First.  Give  commissions  in  the  Regular  Army  to  all  the  honor 
graduates  from  the  military  colleges  (say  two  or  three  from  each 
college  each  year) .  This  prize  at  the  end  of  the  course  would  promote 
a  healthful  competition  among  all  the  military  students  and  do  much 
to  keep  up  the  interest  of  all.  Send  these  young  men  to  the  army- 
service  schools  for  further  training,  and  then  take  them  into  the  Army. 

Secondly.  Reorganize  the  National  Guard  or  establish  a  national 
reserve.  The  National  Guard  should  be  regularly  inspected  by  the 
War  Department,  and  an  appropriation  sufficient  should  be  made 
large  enough  to  permit  of  frequent  encampments  and  maneuvers  of 
sufficient  length  to  give  the  officers  and  men  good  training  in  the 
field.  The  difficulties  of  joint  cooperation  between  the  National 
Government  and  the  States  may  be  so  great,  however,  as  to  render 
this  plan  impracticable.  In  that  case  the  only  solution  will  be  a 
national  reserve  army,  officered  by  the  graduates  of  these  colleges 
and  drilled  at  regular  intervals. 

Some  of  the  minor  needs,  of  these  colleges  will  have  to  be  provided 
for,  also,  before  the  best  results  can  be  obtained.  Few  of  the  col- 
leges have  armories.  These  must  be  provided,  so  that  the  drill  can 
go  on  at  regular  intervals  during  the  bad  winter  weather.  Few  of 
them  have  sessions  in  the  summer  time,  and  without  armories  they 
lose  at  least  one-third  of  the  regular  session  from  drill. 

The  colleges  should  be  furnished  with  modern  arms  and  equip- 
ments. It  is  certainly  absurd  to  drill  cadets  with  old  Springfield 
rifles  and  muzzle-loading  guns  that  they  will  never  be  called  upon  to 
use.  They  should  have  the  best  guns  and  accouterments  of  all 
kinds,  and  be  provided  with  ordnance  supplies  in  sufficient  quantity. 
Cadet  officers  can  not  be  expected  to  purchase  side  arms,  and  these 
should  therefore  be  supplied  by  the  Government.  A  noncommisioned 
officer,  competent  to  take  care  of  the  military  equipment,  should  be 
detailed  from  the  Regular  Army  to  each  college.  The  armory  furni- 
ture, gun  racks  and  other  furniture,  repair  tools,  and  supplies  should 
be  provided.  Band  instruments,  flags,  and  all  other  military  equip- 
ment should  be  supplied  by  the  Government.  It  is  something  of  a 
hardship  to  the  students  of  these  colleges  to  have  to  purchase  uni- 
forms in  addition  to  regular  clothing.  Uniforms  should  either  be 
supplied  or  the  colleges  should  at  least  be  permitted  to  purchase  them 
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from  the  Government  contractors  at  Government  rates.  This  would 
save  the  cadets  a  good  deal  of  money.  A  small  appropriation  should 
be  made  for  contingent  expenses  and  other  things  that  will  have  to 
be  purchased  at  the  place. 

In  conclusion,  we  respectfully  submit  that  the  time  has  come  when 
the  Government  should  recognize  the  military  departments  of  these 
colleges  as  actual  military  colleges.  The  military  department  can 
no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  plaything.  These  colleges  deserve,  both 
by  reason  of  their  services  and  the  needs  of  the  Nation  itself,  to 
receive  the  careful  attention  and  earnest  support  of  Congress. 
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Table  I. — Statement  showing  military  service  of  students  and  alumni 


Institution. 


Strength  of  military  organiza- 
tion of  college  before  the  war. 


Offi- 
cers. 


Non- 
com, 
offi- 
cers. 


Pri- 
vates. 


Total. 


Number  mustered  into 
the  Volunteer  Army 
in  a  body. 


Offi- 
cers. 


Non- 
com, 
offi- 
cers. 


Pri- 
vates 


To- 
tal. 


State  Agr.  and  Mech.  Col. 
Ark.  Industrial  University 
University  of  California. . .  i 
The  State  Agr.  Col.  of  Colo. 

Delaware  College   I 

Florida  Agricultural  Col .. 
Georgia  State  College  of 

Agr.  and  Mech  Arts. 
University  of  Idaho  


University  of  Illinois  

Purdue  University  

Iowa  State  College  of  Agr. 

and  Mech.  Arts. 
Kansas  State  Agr.  College 


Agr.  and  Mech.  Col.  of  Ky. ' 
Louisiana  State  Univ.  and  > 
Agr.  and  Mech.  College.  | 
The  University  of  Maine..) 
Maryland  Agr.  College  < 

Mass.  Agr.  College  


Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology. . ' 
The  Univ.  of  Minnesota...! 
Miss.  Agr.  and  Mech.  Col.. 

School  of  Agr.  and  Engi-  - 

neering  of  the  University 

of  Missouri. 
The  Montana  College  of 

Agr.  and  Mech.  Arts. 
Industrial  College  of  the 

University  of  Nebraska. 
Nevada  State  University. .  i 
The  N.  H.  Col.  of  Agr.  and  | 

the  Mechanic  Arts. 
Rutgers  Scientific  School.. 

Cornell  University  

North  Dakota  Agr.  College 

Ohio  State  University  

Oregon  State  Agr.  College 

Pennsylvania  State  Col  

Rhode  Island  Col.  of  Agr. 

and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Clemson  Agr. College.  

South  Dakota  Agr.  Col  

State  Agr.  and  Mech.  Col. 

of  Texas. 
University  of  Tennessee  .. 


The  Agr.  Col.  of  Utah  

Va.  Polytechnic  Institute- 
Wash.  Agr.  College  and 

School  of  Science. 
West  Virginia  University  . 


University  of  Wisconsin. . 
University  of  Wyoming  . . . 

Total  


13 


18 


572 


38 
57 
109 
33 
14 
24 


16 


1,456 


238 
200 
431 
103 
58 
111 


295 
280 
573 
237 
79 
149 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

101 

320 
190 
100 


100 
117 


142 
80 


243 
456 
229 


213 

110 

52 

64 
317 

51 
203 

98 
200 

40 

372 
140 
244 


214 
160 
30 


453 
36 


,990 


298 

139 
67 

97 
413 

66 
289 
139 
253 

71 

253 
170 
297 


240 
228 
43 

125 

513 
61 

9,044 


0 

22 


10 
10 
6 


125 

367 
270 
156 


229 
163 


223 
104 


275 
543 
285 

188 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

5 

0 

2 

5 

7 

156 
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of  land-grant  colleges;  especially  during  the  war  with  Spain. 


Number  mustered 
into  the  Volunteer 
Army  in  a  body. 

Number  who 
individually 
joined  Volun- 
teer Army 
during  war. 

Number  who 
individually 
joined  Regu- 
lar Army 
during  war. 

Number  of 
alumni  com- 
missioned dur- 
ing the  war. 

Number  of 
alumni  com- 
missioned be- 
fore the  war. 

Organization  in  the 
Volunteer  Army  in 
which  these  ca- 
dets served. 

Com- 
mis- 
sioned. 

Enlist- 
ed 
men. 

Com- 
mis- 
sioned. 

EnliSt- 
orl 

men. 

Regu- 
lar 
Army. 

Volun- 
teer 
Army- 

Regu- 
lar 
Army. 

Nation- 
al 
Guard. 

33 

35 
24 
25 
1.5 
18 
(a) 

l 

I 
l 

0 

•> 

l 

l 

0 
1 

13 
4 
0 

•  25 

1 
3 
3 
1 

1 

(a) 

4 
1 

33 
14 
12 
1 

10 

(a) 
20 

3 

2 
12 
0 
1 
0 

3 

22 
0 
9 
"i 

1 

0 

30 
0 
1 

(a) 

1st  Florida  Regiment 

Co.  D,  1st  Regiment 
Idaho  Volunteers. 

3 

16 
20 
45 

(b) 

4 
.5 

35 
(a) 

21 

23 
107 
107 

20 

3 
1 

1 

m 

0 

0 

<b) 

0 

2 

0 

11 

2 

0 

1 
3 

3 
1 

5 

18 
2 

3 
4 

15 
1 

Co.  K,  22d  Reg.  Kans. 
Vols.  K.  S.  A.  C. 
quota. 

1 
2 

0 

(a) 

0 

1 

2 

o 

0 

21 
4 

(a) 

0 
55 

5 
0 

(a) 

3 
7 

0 

(a) 

0 

i 

4 

(«> 
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(a) 

2 
39 

Nat'l  Guard  and  Reg- 
ular Army. 

Batteries  in  1st  Reg. 
Mass.  Vols. 

0 

24 
28 

10 

4 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1st,  2d,  and  3d  Miss. 

Regiments. 
Co.  I,  5th  Mo.  Vols 

1st  Reg.  Mont.  Vols 

■  28 
13 

0 

(c) 
17 

29 
3 

145 
'I 

1 

2 

3 

1 
1 

11  i 

1 

1 

* 

12 
120 

1 

2 

Ik) 

75 

2 
1 

5 

17 

2 . 

4th  Ohio  and  BafyH 

70 
50 
28 

Q 
O 

20 
1 
51 

17 

2 

(b) 

2 

1 

1 

0 

1 

2 

""8 
•  i 

n  i 

3 

3 
3 
19 

29 

4 
1 

26 

Co.  K,  S.  Dak.  Vols. . . 

0 
1 

1 

0 
1 

(a) 

0 
1 

8 

6th  U.S.  Vols,  and  4th 
Telin.  Vols. 

13 

26. 

Band.  2d  Va.  Reg 

40 

3 

19 

15 
12 

 io 



3 

i 

4 
1 

1st  Wash.  Vols  

1st  and  2d  Regs.  W. 
Va.  Vols. 

16 

1 

i 

2 

1 

1 

i 

1 

12 

362 

1,085 

38 

75 

38 

439 

56 

166 

a  Not  known. 


h  Quite  a  number. 


c  Largely  officers. 
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Table  II. — Statement  showing  military  service  of  students  and  alumni  of  col- 


INST1TUTI0N. 


Strength  of  military  organiza- 
tion of  college  before  the  war. 


Offi- 
cers. 


Non- 
com, 
offi- 
cers. 


Pri- 
vates. 


Total. 


Number  mustered  into 
the  Volunteer  Army 
in  a  body. 


Offi- 
cers. 


Non- 
com, 
offi- 
cers. 


Pri- 
vates 


Ouachita  Baptist  College. 
Mt.Tamalpais  Mil.  Acad .. 
East  Florida  Seminary ... 
Western  Military  Acad... 
N.  Western  Military  Acad 
Culver  Military  Academy 

State  Normal  School  

State  University  

Baker  University  

St.  John's  Military  School- 
Central  University  

St.  John's  College  

Michigan  Military  Acad.. 

Shattuck  School   

St. Thomas'  Hall.  

St.  Louis  University  

Wentworth  Military  Acad 

Kemper  School  

Doane  College  

University  of  N.  Dakota  . . 
Fairfield  Military  Acad.. . 

St.  John's  College  

Clinton  Liberal  Institute . 

De  La  Salle  Institute  

Col. of.St. Francis  Xavier. 
New  York  Military  Acad. 

River  View  Academy  

Normal  University  

Wilberforce  University... 

Military  Institute  

Denisoh  University  

Bishop  Scott's  Academy. . 
Grove  City  College  


Franklin  and  Marshall  Col- 
lege. 

Brown  University  

South  Carolina  Mil.  Acad.. 

University  of  S.  Dakota  

Virginia  Mil.  Institute  

Norwich  University  

St.  John's  Military  Acad... 


54 
32 
57 
48 
121 
262 
154 
124 
40 
70 
68 
70 
125 
41 
107 
93 
54 
.  44 
88 
48 
208 
36 
128 
177 
68 
115 
230 


28 
54 
50 
160 


52 
131 


105 
184 
35 
111 


Total . 


875 


3,74 


110 

70 
43 
80 
65 
155 
327 
207 
151 
54 
91 
101 
103 
165 
53 
166 
119 
73 
59 
115 


52 
178 
246 

87 
144 
303 
114 

38 
92 


76 

181 
120 
125 
231 
53 
144 


5, 007 


"22 


0       o  |  0 
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leges  other  than  land-grant  institutions ;  especially  during  the  war  with  Spain. 


Number  mustered 
into  the  Volunteer 
Army  in  a  body. 


Number  who 
individually 
joined  Volun- 
teer Army 
during  war. 


Organization  in  the  ! 

Volunteer  Army  in  1 

which  t  hese  ca-  I  (}\  !=\ 

dets  served.  sionea.  men. 


Enlist- 
ed 


Number  who  Number  ot- 
individually     J?        ,.,  ,  1 

during 'Sr.      ln«  the  war- 


Com- 
mis- 
sioned. 


Enlist- 
ed 
men. 


Regu- 
lar 
Army. 


Volun- 
teer 
Army. 


Number  of 
alumni  com- 
missioned be- 
fore the  war. 


Regu- 
lar 
Army. 


Nation- 
al 
Guard. 


Co.H,  1st Ark.  V.  Inf. 


100 


Co.  A,  1st  Keg.  Md.V. 


5 
5 
10 


6 
10 
15 
15 

1 

33 
12 


30 


A  part  of  9th  Battal- 
ion O.V.I. 


Part  of  Co. F.  15th  Pa. 
Vols.  Some  in  10th, 
16th,  and  18th. 


21 
0 


10 

0 
100 
24 
4U0 

0 

10 


24 


9 


3  I 


134 


1 


134 


2 
1 
10 
1 

2 

59 


13 
24 
38 


10 
1 
71 
10 
1 


z 


